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WOOL SWIMSUITS, A 100-YEAR-OLD COWBOY & A PAIR OF PORCELAIN MUSES: 


THE PRESERVATIONISTS BEHIND SAVE THE CLIFF HOUSE COLLECTION WANT THEM ALL. 
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FOR SIX YEARS IN A ROW! 


And by the way, others agree with you. 
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SAVING CLIFF HOUSE 


The quest to save The Cliff House 
collection for posterity. 

BY CLARA LIANG 
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THE HIGH ROAD 


Pot billboards have been banned on 
interstate highways. 
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The SFMTA has had a growing 
structural deficit for years. 
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The Pink Boots Society works to 
elevate and celebrate women inthe 
brewing industry. 
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How America’s first Black-owned 
cannabis retailer plans to reopen after 
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Totally forked. 


WhereDo We GoFromHere? 





San Francisco's latest phase of reopening will backfire. But here’s hoping. 
At a press conference at Pier 39 on Tuesday — as we were in our usual 
early-Tuesday-afternoon triage mode, putting together this very issue — May- 
or London Breed announced that San Francisco will move into the red tier on 
Wednesday, which will allow restaurants, gyms, museums, movie theaters, 
funerals and a selection of other activities to resume indoors. 

As for where the Republicans will go from here, things don’t look great. 
When members of the Grand Old Party convened for the annual Conservative 
Political Action Conference last week, they decided to make Donald Trump the 
star. It’s refreshing to see that while conspiracy theorists and violent extrem- 
ists pull the party to the right, other Republicans, like Nebraska Senator Ben 
Sasse, are calling out what they see as a dangerous and weird cult of personality 
around No. 45. But it remains to be seen what the ultimate lesson of the past 
four years will be for the American right — grabbing easy votes through fear 
and Pepe memes, or a more tempered and nuanced approach? Here’s hoping. 

It also remains to be seen what will become of all the wonderful relics of San 
Francisco's recent history that had, until recently, been on display for patrons 
of The Cliff House. In the wake of its COVID closure in December, the former 
operators of the iconic restaurant are working with local preservation groups 
to raise awareness, and funds, to keep as much of the collection of historical 
art, photos, sculptures, and ephemera in the hands of the public as possible — 
rather than allowing it to be snatched up by private collectors or locked away 
in storage by the National Park Service. Read about those efforts in this week's 
cover story on page 10. 


A RETURN TO normal or yet another false start? Only time will tell whether 


— Nick Veronin, Editor 


Cannabis Delivered. Order Online. 


Delivery 
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RENTS LEVEL OUT 


MUMMIES ab bhhdd 


Wow...so the $4,500 former 
rent for a place that should 
rent for $2,000 is now just 
$3,350 or thereabouts? 
What a deal. 


— Cal Waite 


PODCAST: FLYIN’ TED + 
LOW-THC CANNADRINKS 
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When Ted smokes 
weed, weed gets high. 


— Greg Daz 


“MINART’ REVIE 
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Your review of the film Mi- 
nari is “insightfully spot on” 
for me... You captured the nu- 
ances and complexity of The 
American Dream, the China 
Dream, the European Dream, 
whatever you want to call it. 

It is the story of any person 
willing to leave a place they 
know to travel (immigrate) to 
a place they don’t and where 
they may not be welcome. It 
is a story all that they are able 
to endure, all the uncertainty 
of their actions, and the story 
of a willingness to pivot when 
roadblocks appear, even if it 
means going backwards for a 
while. 


—John Wong 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS TAKE STEPS TOWARD REOPENING 
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S.F. Unified School District andteachers unions have reached a 
tentative agreement, and the state is beginning to flex its muscles. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


OR PARENTS OF young children, there may be a light at the end of 
F the tunnel. 

Last week, teachers union officials and the San Francisco Uni- 
fied School District reached an agreement on reopening protocols. 
Students in Kindergarten through second grade, as well as students 
with disabilities, can return to classrooms once the city is in red tier, 
and the teacher is vaccinated. Once the city reaches orange tier, stu- 
dents can go back to in-person learning with an unvaccinated teacher. 

San Francisco is expected to reach red tier this week, although the 
specific timeline for reopening classrooms remains unclear, as the 
School District and union leaders continue to negotiate. 

Recent developments in Sacramento could speed that process, how- 
ever. On Monday, top Democrats in the state legislature and Governor 
Gavin Newsom agreed to a bill that will tie $2 billion in funding to 
school reopening. Districts in purple tier must reopen for K-2nd grade 
by April 1 in order to receive their full share of the funds — otherwise, 
the funds will decrease with each passing school day. For counties in the 
red tier or better, the law would require all elementary school grades 
to resume in-person learning, as well as at least one grade of middle or 
high school, and special needs classes, in order to receive the funds. 

The proposed state law does not require school districts to resume 
in-person learning, and leaves the door open for continued nego- 
tiation between teachers unions and school districts. However, it 
would appear to create a sense of urgency around reopening schools, 
and greater leverage for school districts. If San Francisco is in red 
tier or lower by April, it will need to significantly expand its school 
reopening plan to take full advantage of state funds. 

Another Sacramento decree has ramped up teacher vaccinations. 
Last week, Gov. Newsom promised to allocate 75,000 vaccines per 
week, or about 10 percent of the state’s supply, specifically for teach- 
ers. On Thursday and Friday, the Oakland Coliseum mass vaccina- 
tion site will host a vaccine drive for teachers. 

A group of San Francisco parents called Decreasing the Distance has 
held a series of rallies at shuttered schools throughout the city in recent 
days, calling for kids to return to classrooms as soon as possible. Their 
efforts are supported by a lawsuit against the School District from City 
Attorney Dennis Herrera, with the backing of Mayor London Breed, 
aimed at resuming in-person learning. The suit cites the fact that 15,800 
private school students in San Francisco have been back in classrooms for 
months, with just five cases of in-school transmission reported. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly |) @urbenschneider 
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PotBillboards Banned on U.S. 101, 1-80 
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Cannabis billboards like this one promoting Eaze were recently banned on California's interstate highways 


Marijuana ads must Eee won yen 
of the times rising high over 
SoMa, just a stone’s throw 
from a building operated by 

the San Francisco Sheriff’s De- 

partment. Hovering above the 

Five Keys Charter School — where 

the incarcerated can work to 

earn credits toward a high school 

diploma — there is a billboard ad- 

vertising the services of cannabis 
delivery company Eaze. 

“It takes 3,240 tons of fuel to 
reach the moon,’ the sign declares. 

“Or 1 gram of Sour Diesel.” 
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BY JOE KUKURA 


That billboard will have to come 
down soon, according to a recent 
legal ruling. Not because it’s next 
to a county sheriff's facility, but 
because it is located next to Inter- 
state 80. While cannabis billboards 
still remain legal on most Califor- 
nia roadways, a judge ruled in No- 
vember that the state will no lon- 
ger allow billboards for cannabis 
on highways that cross state lines. 

The judgement comes in the 
wake of a lawsuit filed by Matthew 
Farmer, a San Luis Obispo father 
who — despite voting in favor 





of Prop. 64 — was nevertheless 
unhappy that his children were 
being served advertisements for 
the devil’s lettuce. A California 
Superior Court judge agreed with 
Farmer’s legal complaint, ruling 
that such billboards promote “in- 
terests which are inconsistent with 
the protection of the public,” and 
that cannabis companies “may not 
advertise or market on a billboard 
or similar advertising device locat- 
ed on an Interstate Highway or a 
State Highway which crosses the 
California border.” 


einyny sor 





Here in San Francisco, there are 
only two roadways that meet that 
criteria: I-80 and U.S. 101. 

U.S. Route 101 originates in 
L.A. But its San Francisco leg 
zooms freeway-style through 
Visitacion Valley and Potrero Hill 
before turning into Van Ness Ave- 
nue, then Lombard Street, and be- 
coming a freeway once more after 
crossing the Golden Gate Bridge. 
The route continues north all the 
way through Oregon and Wash- 
ington — running all the way up 
to the Canadian border. 

Interstate 80 is a nearly 3,000- 
mile coast-to-coast highway that 
runs from here all the way to New 
Jersey. But not even two miles 
of it is located in San Francisco 
proper. I-80 originates near 16th 
Street, where it’s a westward veer 
from U.S.-101 that immediately 
makes straight for the Bay Bridge. 

These well-traveled highways 
represent but a minuscule per- 
centage of overall San Francisco 
thoroughfares. As a result, there 
are only two cannabis billboards 
on these roads that would be af- 
fected by the new restriction. (The 
second is above a chicken wing 
shop on Lombard Street, a resi- 
dential area that is still technically 
U.S. 101.) Both signs promote the 
delivery service Eaze. 

“Billboards are very import- 
ant for revenue and for letting 
adults know where to find legal 
products,” Eaze senior director 
communications Elizabeth Ash- 
ford tells SF Weekly. “Most online 
platforms ban cannabis ads. While 
we'd prefer to reach adult con- 
sumers through targeted digital 
advertising, tech platforms make 
this nearly impossible.” 

The state's Bureau of Canna- 
bis Control (BCC) the body that 
regulates the state industry has 
sent notices to companies with 
billboards, but they have not yet 
issued any cold, hard deadlines for 
billboard removal. 

“The Bureau is currently work- 
ing with licensees with billboards 
to try and get boards taken down 
as expeditiously as possible,” BCC 
spokesperson Alex Traverso tells 
SF Weekly. “But each situation is 
different. Some have paid a year 
in advance for locations and in 
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Answer with a mortgage 
from Redwood Credit Union. 
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loan that fits your needs and budget. We offer a 
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variety of affordable options with flexible terms 


Only two cannabis billboards on these roads will be affected by the new rule. 
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those instances, we encourage the 
licensee to reach out to us if they 
have questions about their unique 
situation.” 

That flexibility may soften the 
blow a bit, but the cannabis indus- 
try still feels the ruling represents 
terrible policy. 

“Some judges and legislators 
still lump cannabis in with tobac- 
co, the only other legal product 
that faces advertising bans,” Eaze’s 
Ashford says. “Tobacco kills users, 
is addictive, markets to children, 
and isn’t a California industry. 
Cannabis is an essential medical 
product, isn’t marketed to kids, 
and employs thousands of union- 
ized W2 employees in California. 

“The only thing these bans 
do is help the criminal market 
thrive and perpetuate the War on 
Drugs.” 

This isn’t the first cannabis ad 
ban to apply to San Francisco. 
Back in the medical marijuana 
days before 2018, dispensaries 
had ads on Muni buses and bus 
stations all over town until those 
too were banned during the Mayor 
Ed Lee era. 

“For cannabis particularly, 
there’s a finite amount of [ad] in- 
ventory that’s available,” says Jon 


Lowen, co-founder of the cannabis 
ad analytics platform Surfside. 
“There are other regulations on 
where you can place these boards, 
in terms of certain distance from a 
school or certain points of interest 
that might over-index for minors” 

By “over-index for minors,” he 
means that kids might see the ads. 
That’s the same complaint the mad 
dad from San Luis Obispo success- 
fully used to get the state cannabis 
billboard policy overturned. 

The original 2016 Prop. 64 Cal- 
ifornia recreational cannabis laws 
set billboard policies whose main 
concern was that out-of-state 
“cannabis tourists” might come 
here just to buy weed and then 
drive high-as-the-bejesus on our 
bordertown roadways. That argu- 
ment is now moot, considering 
that every single state bordering 
California (Oregon, Nevada, and 
Arizona) now has the same rec- 
reational cannabis rules that we 
have. No one has to cross the state 
border just to buy marijuana here 
anymore. 


Joe Kukura is a contributing writer for SF Weekly. 
© news@sfweekly.com 
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TROLLEY PROBLEMS 












T’S OFTEN SAID that the 

pandemic has exposed long-fes- 

tering problems in our society, 

from economic and racial 
inequality, to America’s broken 
healthcare, to the government’s 
lack of emergency preparedness. 

The same could be said for San 
Francisco's beloved, beleaguered 
Muni. Both a transit agency and 
the department in charge of 
streets and parking, SFMTA has 
faced a deep “structural deficit” 
for years. But the pandemic has 
turned a chronic situation into an 
acute one — which, in turn, could 
lead to more aggressive solutions 
to get the agency’s finances back 
on track. 

That was the subject of a meet- 
ing of the San Francisco Transit 
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Riders Union last week, where 
SFMTA officials discussed the 
challenging financial future of the 
agency. (Full disclosure: this writer 
is amember of the San Francisco 
Transit Riders Union, which advo- 
cates for better Muni service.) 
Between service cuts and federal 
stimulus funds, Muni was able to 
keep its budget balanced for the 
current fiscal year. But starting in 
July, the picture darkens. In FY’22 
Muni projects a $134 million defi- 
cit, and it’s only expected to grow 
from there. Between now and 2050, 
the agency estimates it will accrue 
a capital and operating deficit of 
nearly $36 billion — that is, if no 
new revenue streams are found. 
“We are balancing our budget 
with one-time revenue, basically 
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Muni Ever Get Back on Track? 


patching over our operating bud- 
get by just plugging in one-time 
sources, Tim Manglicmot, SFM- 
TA’s manager of capital financial 
planning and analysis, said at the 
remote meeting. 

That’s no way to run an organi- 
zation, and Muni officials know 
it. So they are pressing forward 
with proposals for more reliable 
funding, in the hopes that that will 
translate to more reliable service, 
and a better standing in the eyes 
of the public. In all likelihood, 
balancing competing priorities 
and appeasing different political 
factions will make Muni’s journey 
to financial stability something 
like pulling a cable car up Powell 
Street... by hand. 


STRUCTURAL DEFICIT 
Unlike BART, whose finances have 
been decimated by the pandem- 
ic-related drop in ridership, Muni’s 
deficit is more “structural.” Declin- 
ing ridership is one factor, but it’s 
by no means the only one. 

For starters, Muni is just old. In 
fact “the people’s railway,” estab- 
lished in 1912, is the oldest big- 
city public transit system in the 
U.S. Some of its vehicles, including 
cable cars and historic streetcars 
salvaged from around the world, 
are as old, or older, than Muni 
itself. The tunnel between West 
Portal and the Castro, which is cur- 
rently receiving upgrades while the 
subway remains out of service, was 
completed in 1917. 

The whole of SFMTA is also a 
big, complex operation, responsi- 
ble for streets, traffic signals, and 
signage, as well as public transpor- 
tation. All told, the agency owns 
$14 billion in assets, Manglicmot 
said — all of which requires con- 
stant upkeep and maintenance. 
With each passing year, the agency 
doesn’t have enough money to fix 
all that it needs to, producing an 
ever-longer and ever-more-expen- 
sive to-do list. 

Over time, Muni’s priorities 
have also shifted, reducing cer- 
tain revenue streams. Back in 
1999, when SFMTA was formed, 
merging public transit and streets 
management into a single agency, 
the idea was that parking would 
subsidize transit. But in practice, 
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that theory “doesn’t necessarily 
match the progressive transpor- 
tation policies that we’re imple- 
menting today,’ SFMTA Chief Fi- 
nancial Officer Jonathan Rewers 
said at the meeting. 

In an effort to reduce traffic 
fatalities, SFMTA has removed 
metered parking spots to improve 
visibility at intersections, or make 
way for bike lanes. Over the past 
year, all those outdoor dining areas 
and car-free shared streets have 
further reduced parking revenue. 
Muni’s fare revenue has also been 
on the decline for years. While 
falling ridership is a factor, so is a 
growing array of free and reduced 
fare programs. 

And then there’s mismanage- 
ment. A recent audit by the City 
Controller found that a lack of 
communication between SFMTA 
departments and other city agen- 
cies resulted in up to two years of 
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delays, and cost-overruns in the 
millions of dollars on four projects. 
The Central Subway’s budget has 
ballooned to nearly $1.9 billion, up 
from an estimated cost of about 
$1.6 billion. SFMTA will have to 
dip into its operating budget to fill 
the funding gap, which is, at least 
in part, the result of bad construc- 
tion management decisions dating 
back years. 

But with that project — and 
the long, grueling slog that is 
the Van Ness Bus Rapid Transit 
project — close to completion, 
Muni officials want to turn over a 
new leaf as they seek new funding 
sources. Often what I talk about 
is creating a relationship with the 
voters, Rewers said at the meet- 
ing. “You make a commitment, you 
follow through and are successful. 
It’s much easier the next time you 
hold out your hand.” 
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FUNDING OPTIONS 


Muni has some options to gener- 
ate revenue through future ballot 
initiatives that could go to the 
voters as soon as June of 2022. 
One is a potential bond measure 
that could raise $400 million for 
the agency. Another possibility is 
the creation of a parcel tax, which 
could raise up to $180 million on 
an ongoing basis. Muni is also 
beginning to plan for the reautho- 
rization of the Prop K half cent 
sales tax, which is set to expire in 
2034, but needs to be reauthorized 
far sooner so officials can plan for 
how to allocate those funds, and 
borrow against future dollars. 

Other possible ballot initiatives 
on the table that are seen as slight- 
ly lower-priority include increasing 
the taxes on off-street parking (as 
in downtown garages), adding an 
additional half cent sales tax, or 
increasing the vehicle license fee. 
“The vehicle license fee is always 
on the table, except it never polls 
well, like ever,” Rewers said. 

Muni also has some reve- 
nue-generating opportunities that 
will not require voter approval. 
The agency is in the early stages of 


studying development opportuni- 
ties at the Presidio Yard, 5th and 
Mission Garage, and the Moscone 
Center Garage. Eventually, those 
three properties could yield $25- 
$30 million per year for Muni. 
(The planned development project 
at the Potrero Yard, which will in- 
clude 50 percent affordable hous- 
ing, will not generate net revenue 
for transportation, Rewers said.) 

“We're really working to turn 
over every rock and make sure that 
for the properties we already have, 
we re squeezing everything we can 
out of them,” said Bonnie Jean von 
Krogh, a public relations officer for 
SFMTA who works on real estate 
development. 

Another revenue source on the 
horizon is downtown congestion 
pricing, which could generate more 
than $60 million annually. But 
that won't happen until 2024 at 
the earliest. Muni is also looking 
into finding new revenues from 
neighborhood parking permits, 
but that is going to be a political 
and legal minefield. 

Meanwhile, private philan- 
thropy could be an option for 
getting the cable cars back up and 


Cul Meet 


3585 California St., S.F., CA 94118 


running, Rewers said. And Muni 
is always lobbying for increased 
federal and state funding, as well 
as policy changes, like SB 288, that 
reduce the amount of time and 
money the agency must spend on 
environmental review and other 
bureaucratic planning processes. 

Then there are the agency’s 
short-term efforts. Muni is work- 
ing on implementing extended 
hours and Sunday enforcement for 
parking meters in certain areas. 
And, despite a slow reopening of 
the Muni metro subway, the agen- 
cy is doing what it can to get riders 
back on board buses and trains as 
life in the city gradually returns 
to some semblance of normalcy, 
including emergency transit-only 
lanes on many major streets. Muni 
is currently soliciting feedback for 
possible transit-only lanes on sec- 
tions of Park-Presidio, Lombard, 
and California. 

As for the mismanagement 
issue, Rewers said he has read 
the city audit three times. “A lot 
of the things that were in that 
audit are areas we're still actively 
working on,” said Rewers, who 
was ‘grilled alive” by the Board of 


Supervisors on the subject in Feb- 
ruary. But other project delivery 
improvements have already been 
made since the period described 
in the audit. “You'll see our imple- 
mentation of Geary is completely 
different than what we did on Van 
Ness,’ Rewers said of the Geary 
Bus Rapid Transit project, which 
is getting temporary bus lanes 
before major infrastructure work 
starts. “The lesson learned there 
[on Van Ness] was the riders on 
the 49 and 47 could have realized 
a ton of the benefit in advance, 
we could have done a temporary 
dedicated lane.” 

SFMTA still has a lot of work to 
do when it comes to managing its 
sprawling fiefdom, and building 
new infrastructure more quickly, 
for less money. But as it pursues 
new revenue to make that hap- 
pen, many of the obstacles will 
likely be political, as Joe Eskenazi 
explains in a recent Mission Local 
column. (Joe was beating this 
drum for years at SF Weekly, and 
in this latest piece prepares read- 
ers and riders for disappointment 
when the Central Subway finally 
opens next year.) 


For instance, Supervisor Dean 
Preston has resumed his push 
to make Muni free, a move that 
could cost the agency about $200 
million per year. Congestion pric- 
ing is often described by critics as 
regressive, although any version 
that gets passed in San Francisco 
would likely have carve-outs for 
low income people. If develop- 
ment at Muni-owned sites is to 
generate revenue, it can’t be 100 
percent affordable housing, as 
activists demanded for the Potrero 
Yard. Whichever funding paths it 
chooses, Muni is going to have to 
communicate these tradeoffs to 
the public. 

“We have not been good at de- 
scribing the structural deficit of 
the agency and the makeup of the 
things financially that support 
those operations,” Rewers said at 
the meeting. “How do we make sure 
that the infrastructure that we have 
can at least keep pace with the state 
of good repair, and we don't see our 
backlog continue to grow? That, to 
me, is the first step.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer for SF Weekly. 
©) @urbenschneider 
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Oil sheen seen on the bay in the wake of the Chevron spill. 
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Members of The Richmond Our Power Coalition called for a ‘just transition’ away from refinery. 
BY VERONICA IRWIN 


N FEB. 9, an oil spill at the Chevron refinery in Richmond released approximately 600 gallons of oil into the San 

Francisco Bay. The oil spilled for at least two hours before it was stopped and a single containment boom was de- 

ployed to initiate clean-up. Many Richmond residents say that response was grossly inadequate and that there is an 
urgent need for increased transparency as to how the oil spill happened and the status of clean-up efforts. 

“There’s been no public release or any indication of what the cause is. All we know is there was a quarter-inch hole in 
one of the pipes,” said Ben Eichenberg, staff attorney with the San Francisco Bay watchdog group Baykeeper, in a Tuesday, 
Feb. 23, press conference. Referencing previous investigations of the Chevron facility as supporting evidence, he said that 
findings are normally released “as quietly as possible to avoid as much publicity as they can.” 

In a Tuesday statement, Chevron said a Unified Command composed of the U.S. Coast Guard, California Department of 
Fish and Wildlife Office of Spill Prevention and Response, Contra Costa Health Services, and Chevron concluded cleanup 
efforts after not detecting any sheen on the water for 48 hours. 

Chevron has a long and troubled history in the city of Richmond. In the last five years alone, Chevron has had to answer 
to 147 formal enforcement actions, according to the Environmental Protection Agency. A large and toxic 2012 Refinery 
Fire sent more than 15,000 people to the hospital. Many environmentalists and public health experts also point to Chev- 
ron as the probable reason for high rates of asthma, cancer, and other conditions amongst Richmond residents. About 25 
percent of Richmond residents have asthma, 12 points higher than the overall state average, while nearly half of homes in 
2008 were found to house cancer-causing chemicals linked to the facility. As recently as 2017, Chevron was impacted by 
legislation aiming to limit toxic air containing carcinogenic chemicals. Given that 80 percent of the city’s residents are peo- 
ple of color, many community activists say Chevron’s ability to pollute in the city is an example of environmental racism. 

In response, Richmond Public Affairs Manager Linsi Crain says that diversity and inclusion are “key Chevron values,” 
and that they’ve reduced emissions by 86 percent over the past four decades. 

The Tuesday press conference was hosted by the Richmond Our Power Coalition, a group of local environmental organi- 
zations based in and around the Richmond area including the Asian Pacific Environmental Network (APEN), Urban Tilth, 
Communities for a Better Environment (CBE), and Rich City Rides. Participants, several of whom were young people in or 
recently graduated from Richmond High, shared what it was like to live near the facility. Eichenberg as well as several envi- 
ronmental organizers and Richmond City Council member Eduardo Martinez also shared their policy concerns. 

“When young people are talking about their futures we should be taking up the most space because we are the ones who 
will be dealing with the consequences of whatever conscious choices Chevron and others make,” said 16-year-old Lisbeth 
Ibarra. A representative of the Richmond Ryse Center, youth-led environmental organization Youth vs. Apocalypse, and 
California Youth vs. Big Oil, she gave a personal account of how her life has been impacted by Chevron’s pollution. In one 
particularly powerful example, she spoke of her grandmother who worked nights at the Chevron facility as a janitor, and 
later died from cancer. “This is the clearest form of environmental racism: Chevron has thrived off of exploiting Richmond, 
a primarily low income community of Black and Indigenous people of color, jeopardizing our public health,” she said. 

The Richmond Our Power Coalition advocates for what they call a “just transition” away from reliance on the Chevron 
refinery. The company is by far the city’s top employer, providing nearly 3,500 jobs. But advocates say if they transition 
away from Chevron in a way that mimics the Green New Deal, far more jobs will be created dismantling the plant and op- 
erating new clean energy facilities. 

“The spill in the bay last week was just another accident that could have been prevented,” said council member Marti- 
nez. “We are looking for a transition that corrects the damages inflicted on our community through the thoughtlessness 
and carelessness of industry.” 


Veronica Irwin is an SF Weekly contributor. |) @vronirwin 
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Live theater has been largely dormant during the pandemic. 
BY VERONICA IRWIN 


() NE SILVER LININGof the coronavirus pandemic: a renaissance of 
drive-in entertainment. 

Drive-in movies are reminding millennials and zoomers of an 
America their parents barely remember. Car-bound raves are helping 
justify that pair of 12-inch subs in the trunk. And, after months of 
fretting over whether it is safe to get a haircut, Bay Area residents will 
soon be able to watch the San Francisco Opera perform the Barber of 
Seville from behind the wheel. 

Now the Oakland Theater Project is adding one more to the list. The 
East Bay stage company is presenting its current season as a literal 
dashboard confessional. The 2021 season, titled “Resurrection, Revo- 
lution and Renewal” began on Feb. 11 and runs through Dec. 19. The 
first production, titled “Binding Ties: The 16th Street Station” recently 
wrapped up at the historical 16th Street Station in West Oakland. 

Attendees must buy tickets in advance, attend in a fully-enclosed 
vehicle (no convertible’s allowed!), and tune into the show’s sound- 
scape through their car radios. 

“While theater may have no direct way to solve the world’s existen- 
tial crises, it does have the capacity to shift the way we conceive of the 
world, one another, and ourselves,” says the troupe’s website. 

In a year that has been difficult for all small businesses, live theater 
has been hit particularly hard. In California, 73 percent of live theater 
and performing arts professionals are unemployed, 5 percent higher 
than the national average. Unlike film, dining, and retail, the perform- 
ing arts has been largely left out of phased reopening plans, forced 
to wait for work until things “return to normal.” In the meantime, 
theaters have been scrambling — turning to film shoots, lackluster 
livestreams, and short, digestible, digitized performances. 

The Oakland Theater Project’s drive-in season isn’t merely a way to 
reawaken the art form: it also offers performances that are intended 
to provoke deep thought about society’s current circumstances. The 
troupe's second production of the year, for example, is a one-person 
adaptation of T.S. Eliot’s poem The Waste Land. The poem grapples 
with fear of death, mental health, and crisis through a meditation 
that, in the end, feels healing — the poem, devoid of consolation, 
forces the reader to accept discomfort. Watching the poem brought to 
life is intended to be a cathartic experience. 

“Within the vivid expression of the poem itself, art stands as a 
testament to the capacity for human hands to enliven our void and 
create a path toward renewal,” promises the troupe’s website, https:// 
oaklandtheaterproject.org. The company’s next four productions are 
as follows: 


The Waste Land 
Mar 12 -Apr18 


Begin the Beguine: A Quartet of One Acts 
May 14 - Jun 20 


The Dream Life of Malcolm X 
Jul 23 - Aug 29 


Ghost Quartet 
Sep 17 - Oct 24 


Veronica Irwin is an SF Weekly contributor. |) @vronirwin 
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hs Deaths Remain High During COVID-19 








and enjoy taking leisurely 

rides through the city. Since 
San Francisco has enforced 
lockdowns due to COVID-19, 
traffic has decreased and 
downtown areas feel like 
ghost towns. However, I read 
news reports stating that 
despite the decrease in traffic, 
the number of cyclists’ deaths 
remains alarmingly high. 
I would have expected the 
number of cyclists’ deaths to 
decrease as fewer cars are on 
the roadways. If this is true, 
what are some of the reasons 
that bicyclists continue to die 
at high rates? 


: AM AN AVID bicyclist 


—Wendy L., Hayes Valley 


Thank you for your question, 
Wendy. You are correct. Although 
traffic has significantly decreased 
since the stay-at-home orders were 
issued, bicyclists’ deaths remain 
alarmingly high. According to data 
from the National Highway Traffic 
Administration (NHTA), 2018 was 
the deadliest year for bicyclists 
since 1990, with 857 bicyclists’ 
deaths. In 2019 there was a slight 
improvement, but the number 
of fatalities remained at a high 
846 bicyclists’ deaths. Due to the 
disturbingly large number of bicy- 
clists’ deaths in 2020, the maga- 
zine Outside committed to tracking 
every bicyclist death caused by a 
vehicle collision. 

Outside partnered with the 
nonprofit BikeMaps.org, founded 
by Trisalyn Nelson, a professor in 


clists. BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & CRISTINA GARCIA 


geographic information science 

at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara. BikeMaps has been 
collecting crowdsourced informa- 
tion about cyclist involved vehicle 
collisions and traffic hazards, such 
as potholes and road construction 
in the United States since 2014. 
Outside and BikeMaps found that 
in 2020, there were 697 bicyclists 
who were killed in car crashes. 
Although this is a decrease from 
2018 and 2019, the number of 
deaths is concerning because it re- 
mained incredibly high despite the 
COVID-19 lockdowns. 

According to Outside and Bike- 
Maps, factors contributing to the 
high rate of bicyclists’ deaths in- 
clude poorly designed roads, high 
speed limits, and distracted driv- 
ers. For example, they found that 


the most dangerous road for a cy- 
clist is what Outside and BikeMaps 
defined as an “Arterial Road.” An 
Arterial road is a busy, multilane 
street, with traffic signals at in- 
tersections and speed limits ex- 
ceeding 30 miles per hour. Arterial 
roads account for 65 percent of the 
fatal crashes per the data collected 
and analyzed by Outside and Bike- 
Maps. BikeMaps also noted that 
cars making unprotected left turns 
(those with no dedicated left-turn 
light) are especially dangerous to 
cyclists and pedestrians because 
the driver is concerned with on- 
coming traffic and is not looking 
out for cyclists or pedestrians. 
Another reason for the high 
number of bicyclists’ deaths in 
2020 is that there has been a surge 
in bicycle sales, which translates to 
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more cyclists on the road. Due to 
the pandemic, a significant num- 
ber of people have turned to riding 
bicycles in order to avoid public 
transportation and to exercise 
safely. 

The NPD Group, Inc., one of 
the largest market research com- 
panies that monitors consumer 
purchase data, reported that in 
April of 2020, the cycling industry 
reported a growth in sales of 75%, 
generating an unprecedented $1 
billion for the month. This surge 
continued throughout the year. 
NPD reported that from January 
through November of 2020, $4.9 
billion worth of bikes were sold in 
the United States. Strava, a pop- 
ular activity tracking application 
used by cyclists, reported a 179 
percent increase in membership, 
further affirming the increasing 
number of people riding bikes. So, 
even though there is less traffic, 
the high number of deaths is im- 
pacted by the fact that there are 
more cyclists on the road. 

Based on the data collected by 
Outside and BikeMaps, fewer cars 
on the roads does not mean fewer 
bicycle collisions. For that reason, 
we encourage all bicycle riders to 
wear helmets and continue to exer- 
cise and bicycle safety. 

If you were injured in a bicycle 
accident as a result of someone's 
negligence, you have the right to 
seek compensation for your eco- 
nomic and non-economic damages. 
Economic damages include items 
such as property damage, medical 
bills, and lost wages; non-econom- 
ic damages are commonly known 
as pain and suffering, physical 
impairment, and inconvenience. 
It is important to retain a skilled 
trial attorney to ensure that you 
receive full and just compensation 
for your injuries. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the Dolan 
Law Firm, PC. Cristina Garcia is an Associate 
Attorney in our Los Angeles office. We serve 
clients throughout the San Francisco Bay 
Area and California from our offices in San 
Francisco, Oakland and Los Angeles. 

> help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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A photochrom print shows the second iteration of The Cliff House, circa 1899. 


Saving the ‘CliffHouse Collection’ 


COVID-19 pushed the iconic restaurant over a financial cliff. Now local historians are working 
to preserve its assortment of artifacts for future San Franciscans. BYCLARALIANG 
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ORMER PATRONS OF the 

Cliff House may miss evenings 

spent sipping cocktails, slurp- 

ing oysters, and crunching 
calamari while watching the sun 
set over the Pacific. But the signif- 
icance of the restaurant extends 
well beyond its menu and views, 
enticing as they were. 

For historians, art conservators, 
and locals who watched the iconic 
Cliff House sign come down in 
December, the closure of the land- 
mark San Francisco institution 
heralded a different kind of loss. 
The Cliff House was home to a 
sizable collection of artworks and 
artifacts that celebrate the storied 
past of Lands End. 

Located on the cliffs of Point 
Lobos Avenue, which, years ago, 
overlooked the legendary Sutro 
Baths and the soaring roller coast- 
ers of Playland on the Beach, the 
restaurant long served as a time 
capsule. Photographs, paintings, 
sculptures, and other ephemera 
filled most of the space not taken 
up by tables, patrons, and staff. 
Now, however, the restaurant’s 
walls have been stripped bare, 
and 157 years of local culture lies 
strewn about the place — piled on 
top of beer cases and bar tops, and 
leaning against boxes of cutlery 
and kitchenware, waiting to be 
sold off. 

When the Cliff House shuttered 
due to coronavirus restrictions and 
the National Park Service’s failure 
to execute a new lease on the prop- 
erty, longtime proprietors Dan and 
Mary Hountalas announced that 
the memorable collection they'd 
acquired over the years would be 
up for auction in mid-March. 

That didn’t sit well with a group 
of local organizers who believe the 
collection belongs to the public. 
Spearheaded by a community 
history nonprofit, the Western 
Neighborhoods Project, and two 
local fine art galleries, the effort, 
dubbed Save the Cliff House Col- 
lection, aims to raise enough mon- 
ey to buy some of the collection’s 
most culturally valuable objects at 
the auction and preserve them for 
the public for years to come. 

“We can talk about history all 
we want, we can give you dates 
and names,’ says Nicole Meldahl, 
executive director of the Western 
Neighborhoods Project. “But that 
will never replace being able to 
actually look at a wool swimsuit 
in front of you that people rented 
from Sutro Bath, to think, “That 
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Members of the Rabin Worldwide auction house browse the Cliff House archives. Ilya Okun flips through newspaper 
clippings while Laura Reid holds a 1903 Cliff House menu for President Theodore Roosevelt. 


had to be so itchy, that had to be 
so heavy when you wore it.” 

The tangibility of these items, 
she continues, “brings history to 
life.” 

“To keep things where they’re 
from is incredibly important,” 
agrees Alexandra Mitchell, a 


fourth-generation San Franciscan 
and a fine arts conservator at 
A.C.T. Art Conservation LLC. “It’s 
how cultures are understood. It’s 
how places live on forever.” 
Meldahl, whose grandfather 
used to enjoy beers at the Cliff 
House bar back in the day, remem- 


bers it as a place where “all of San 
Francisco found a home.” And she 
believes that the eclectic collection 
of historic items scattered around 
the restaurant were a critical part 
of that inclusive, celebratory atmo- 
sphere. 

“It felt like going to your favorite 
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uncle’s place, the one who would 
always welcome you in with a 
whiskey and an ‘I remember when’ 
and start pointing to stuff on his 
wall.” 

In other words, the objects bring 
life to the restaurant. Without 
them, the Cliff House isn’t the Cliff 
House. 

“It’s going to be an empty build- 
ing, says Mary Hountalas, who 
is supportive of the preservation 
effort. 


LONG LINEAGE 


Dan Hountalas started his first 
business at the age of six on Point 
Lobos Avenue, selling peanuts 
outside of his father’s restaurant, 
which was located right next door 
to the then-thriving Sutro Baths. 
This was back in 1941, when the 
entire hill overlooking Ocean 
Beach was lined with tobacco and 
liquor businesses, breakfast shops, 
and candy stands where locals 
and tourists alike could grab a 
bite to eat after spending a day in 
the lively entertainment district. 
The Hountalas family was one of 
a handful of Greek families who 
operated this bustling oceanview 
strip starting in the early 1900s. 

Dan met his eventual wife, 
Mary, after she came to the city 
with a different “young gentleman” 
in 1967, “the summer of love,’ she 
says with a chuckle. 

“When I came to San Francisco, 
interestingly enough, the Cliff 
House was one of the first places | 
went to,’ Mary recalls. “I remem- 
ber sitting in the dining room 
thinking, “Wow, this place is great, 
what a location. But boy, could it 
use some help! Who knew six years 
later I'd be involved.” 

In 1973, the newlywed couple 
got a call from their good friend 
George Whitney Jr., the son of an- 
other very influential local family, 
who owned both the Cliff House 
and Playland. George Whitney Jr. 
was many things — Walt Disney’s 
seventh employee, an avid sailor 
and pilot, and a specialist in aerial 
gunnery from his time in the Army 
Air Corps during World War II — 
“but he didn’t know the first thing 
about food or how to run a restau- 
rant, Mary says. Whitney wanted 
Dan and Mary to operate the Cliff 
House, and they happily agreed, 
starting out with an omelet house 
downstairs and working with 
Whitney until he sold the property 
to the National Park Service a few 
years later. 
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A portrait and bust of former Mayor Adolph Sutro along with old Cliff House menus are allup for auction. 


When Dan and Mary took over 
the restaurant, they also acquired 
some of Whitney’s personal keep- 
sakes — memorabilia from Play- 


land, the Sutro Baths, and beyond. 


Over the years, the Hountalas 
built upon that collection, and the 
Cliff House became a museum of 
sorts, a natural place to document 
the region’s history. 


The restaurant’s closure this year 


“was pretty devastating” for Mary 


and Dan. Mary says that the Na- 
tional Park Service was supposed 
to have secured a long-term suc- 
cessor to take over the Cliff House 
back in 2018, when their contract 
was up, to ensure continuity — 
but the federal agency still has not 
found proprietors. The Hounta- 
lases were willing to continue oper- 
ating the restaurant on short-term 
leases while the NPS searched for 
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a successor, even though it re- 
quired tens of thousands of dollars 
a month to maintain. But when 
the pandemic hit, that was the 
last straw: it became financially 
infeasible for the Hountalases to 
continue on. “I don’t want to put a 
lot of blame on the Park Service,” 
Mary says, “but they were rather 
remiss in their handling of this... 
It’s just really sad.” 

As for the Cliff House collec- 
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tion’s fate, Mary says the Houn- 
talases had intended for it to go 

to their successor. “There would 
have been no need to break up this 
fantastic collection,” Mary says. “It 
tells the story of the place.” NPS 
informed the Hountalases at the 
end of their most recent contract 
that they had to remove all memo- 
rabilia from the premises. 


ARTIFACT ARCHIVE 


Prior to its closure, patrons of the 
Cliff House were always greeted by 
two effigies of the American West 
upon arrival. 

First, there was the 10-foot-tall 
“C.U. Soon” Sheriff statue. Affec- 
tionately known as “The Cowboy,” 
it used to be stationed in the 
Fun-tier Town area of Playland, 

a Western themed play area with 
rides geared toward children. 

A giant grizzly bear carved out 
of wood served as the second sen- 
tinel at the entrance to the restau- 
rant. Often referred to as “the 
doorman” of the Cliff House, his- 
torians believe the sculpture may 
have originally come from the Pan- 
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ama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion held in the Marina in 1915. 
The ursine maitre d’ was a favorite 
among kids visiting the Cliff House 
and is valued at $28,000. Both the 
cowboy and the bear were brought 
to the restaurant by Whitney. 

Further inside, mementos of 
San Francisco history lined the 
walls of this spacious, neoclassi- 
cal-inspired, post-modern building 
— the third incarnation of the 
Cliff House. (The previous two 
were destroyed by fires.) 

One especially cherished item 
is an oil portrait of Adolph Sutro, 
the German-Jewish immigrant, 
self-made millionaire, and popu- 
list mayor of San Francisco who 
bought the Cliff House in 1881 
with dreams of turning into a 
more relaxed venue for families. At 
the time, it was an exclusive resort 
that catered to an elite, wealthy cli- 
entele, the only people who could 
afford to trek all the way over to 
Lands End, usually on horseback 
or via stagecoach. Sutro went on to 
develop the massive public bath- 
house next door, which was also 
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Some people in the preservation effort voiced concerns that the collection would 
fallin the hands of the Park Service and end up sitting in storage. 


destroyed by a fire in 1966. 

Six or so of the old-fashioned 
wool bathing suits that were 
available for swimmers to rent — 
one of which was stolen during a 
break-in last month (and quickly 
recovered) — were also exhibited 
on the walls. Mitchell refers to 
these bathing suits, which are 
appraised at $2,000 a piece, as the 
“stars of the show.” The preser- 
vation group is intent on saving 
them, but Mitchell knows they’ll 
be popular. 

The two 74” porcelain muse 
reliefs that used to preside over 
bathers entering the Sutro Baths 
are also likely to also draw high 
bids. Commissioned by Sutro in 
the 1890s and brought over from 
Italy to expand his enormous 
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personal collection, these bathing 
beauties are some of the most 
exquisite items in the collection. 
Two of the original five muses 
were acquired by the Hountalses 
from Whitney, and two remain 
in the Whitney family. The last is 
owned by the Park Service and has 
been sitting in storage, along with 
a rare, curly redwood bar that was 
taken out years ago in a renovation 
— for over a decade, according to 
Mary. 

Aside from these more prom- 
inent pieces, the Cliff House 
is filled with countless smaller 
sentimental artifacts. There are 
framed pieces of the original Cliff 
House building from the late 19th 
century, which burned down on 
Christmas Day in 1894. There are 
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“The restaurant with no sign.” 


Since 1980 
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—. 
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hundreds of newspaper clippings, 
etched mirrors, advertisements 
from old cable cars, and old menus 
— one of which commemorates a 
special luncheon held at the Cliff 
House for President Theodore Roo- 
sevelt when he visited San Francis- 
co in 1903. 

Mary speaks especially proudly 
of the Cliff House’s impres- 
sive collection of signed 
movie star photos from the 
1920s onward — though 
she says there were even 
more before the windstorm 
of 1995 swept a number 
of photos out the windows 
and into the ocean. Michael 
Douglas, who filmed an epi- 
sode of the ’70s crime drama 
The Streets of San Francisco 
in the restaurant, used to 
smile down from the wall, as 
did psychedelic singer-song- 
writer Grace Slick, another 
Cliff House frequenter. So 
did Nicolas Cage, who Mary 
says came in a couple times 
a week when he was filming 
The Rock. “He'd sit in the 
back room and have white 
wine and steamed clams.” 


Photos of the first iteration of 
The Cliff House, circa 1866. 


rew—Chif House. 





People would often come to the 
restaurant offering family heir- 
looms to add to the collection. 

In the ‘30s and ’40s, according 
to Mary, waiters and maitre d’s 
would wear white paper bibs un- 
der their tuxedos. One German 
maitre d’ was known for collecting 
signatures of famous people on his 
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bib when they dined at the Cliff 
House. 
“About four or five years ago, 
I got a letter from his grand- 
son,’ Mary says. “And he said, 
‘I have these bibs, sitting up in 
the attic deteriorating.’ So they 
came down from Idaho or some- 
where and we acquired them 
and had them carefully framed. 
One has a lot of signatures 
from representatives to the first 
meeting of the UN, which was 
held in San Francisco.” Cary 
Grant’s name is visible on an- 
other bib. 
There's a similar story behind 
a wooden toy horse that used 
to carry riders up and down 
on a carousel in Playland. The 
Whitney family, who “loved to 
recycle things,” according to 
Mary, cut off the horse’s legs 
one day to repurpose it for their 
Western-themed ride. When 
Playland closed in 1972, no one 
bought the delimbed horse, 
and a man who had worked at 
Playland for many years took it 
home and gave it to his niece. 
When the man passed away, the 
niece contacted Mary asking her 
if the horse could find a home in 
Playland. The horse was one of the 
items stolen and recovered in the 
recent burglary. 
The only piece from the entire 
collection that the Hountalas fam- 
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The Cliff House in 2021. 


ily is keeping for themselves is the 
antique peanut wagon where Dan 
sat as a little boy selling peanuts 
to Sutro bathers on a vibrant Point 
Lobos Avenue of the past. 


END OF AN ERA 


The fight to salvage this memora- 
bilia from the Cliff House is made 
all the more urgent by the wave of 
restaurant, bar, and theater clo- 
sures that swept across San Fran- 
cisco when the pandemic hit. 

“This place has been a corner- 
stone of the way San Franciscans 
have lived their lives for over a 
hundred years. Places like this 
matter. Places that feel like home,” 
says Meldahl. “It’s hard to see so 
many of these places that have 
held such a dear space in our 
hearts disappear. 

Just a few months before the 
Cliff House announced it was 
shutting down for good, San 
Franciscans mourned the loss of 
its down-to-earth counterpart: 
the beloved diner Louis’ right up 
the hill, which was operated by 
Dan Hountalas’s cousins. The Cliff 
House adds to the growing list of 
San Francisco institutions that 
have fallen in the last year. 

“As we're losing these places, it’s 
even more imperative to make sure 





~ 


we jump on fighting for them,” 
Mitchell says. “Time is of the es- 
sence.” 

But it’s not just the pandemic 
that’s to blame. “This is a process 
that’s been happening for a long 
time as San Francisco shifts into 
the next phase of its life,” says 
Meldahl, referring to an influx of 
tech workers and other changes in 
the city’s demographics. 

“As a conservator, it’s our duty, 
our role [to preserve this history] 
Mitchell says, “in the same way 
that a doctor seeing a patient in 
need runs without hesitation.” 

Just the thought of the collec- 
tion disassembling appeared to 
cause Mitchell considerable dis- 
tress. “Imagine taking pages out of 
a book and spreading the chapters 
all over,” she says. “You'll never 
again fully grasp the entire picture. 
A collection works in the exact 
same way. 

John Lindsey, director of an art 
gallery called The Great Highway 
and another voice in the preserva- 
tion effort, agrees that “history is 
a really important thing, especially 
right now.” Having surfed, fished, 
and walked his dog along Ocean 
Beach every day for thirty years, 
he also knew instinctively that he 
had to get involved when he heard 
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the Cliff House was closing. 

So far, the group has raised 
$18,867 of their $150,000 goal, 
with 211 contributors to the cam- 
paign. They'll compete with other 
bidders in the auction from March 
11-13. Some people in the preser- 
vation effort voiced concerns that 
the collection would fall in the 
hands of the Park Service and end 
up sitting in storage with the muse 
relief and the curly redwood bar, 
unappreciated and stuck in the 
wheels of bureaucracy. 

Should they salvage any pieces 
from the collection, the group 
hopes to conduct community 
listening sessions to determine 
where each item should go on dis- 
play and what kind of education 
programming should accompany 
the collection. 

“We really want this to be a com- 
munity effort,” Meldahl says. 

Mitchell expressed gratitude 
that the auction house, Rabin 
Worldwide, and the Hountalas 
family have been so supportive of 
their mission. “I love seeing how 
our community has rallied around 
this,” she says. 


Clara Liang is a contributing writer. 
@clarablakeliang 
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30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
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Keith Stephenson has had a rough year. 





BLACK & BLUE 


How America’s first Black-owned cannabis retailer 
plans to reopen after closing last March. BY ZACK RUSKIN 


EARLY A YEAR has passed 

since the lifeblood of pa- 

tients pulsed through the 

veins of Oakland’s Purple 
Heart. 

Of course, Keith Stephenson, 
founder of Purple Heart — the 
country’s first Black-owned legally 
licensed cannabis storefront — 
never anticipated such a delay 
when he closed last March. 

At the time, Stephenson be- 
lieved the closure was a temporary 
necessity to ensure his operation 
was prepared for COVID-19. On 
March 21, Gov. Gavin Newsom 
declared cannabis workers “es- 
sential,” which made the need 
for Stephenson to quickly reopen 
obvious. 

He installed sneeze guards and 
purchased disinfectants, machin- 
ery, etc. He took all the steps to 
ensure Purple Heart was compli- 
ant with the County of Alameda 
Department of Health’s detailed 
COVID-19 guidelines. 

But before Stephenson could 
implement these new safety pre- 
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cautions, his store was burglarized 
twice in the span of three days. 

In fact, dozens of legal cannabis 
businesses across the Bay Area 
— and lots more up and down 
the West Coast — were all hit in 
what was later determined to bea 
series of planned break-ins timed 
to overlap with the major protests 
incited by George Floyd’s murder 
over Memorial Day weekend. 

In Purple Heart’s case, the loss- 
es were overwhelming. 

According to Stephenson, all of 
Purple Heart’s products and much 
of its tech equipment were stolen. 
That’s when Stephenson began the 
process of filing a claim with his 
insurer and got his first taste of a 
battle he is still fighting. 

“Initially, the insurance adjust- 
er’s questions towards me were 
disrespectful and accusatory,’ Ste- 
phenson says. “They inferred that 
either I knew something about the 
two burglaries and or that I had 
damaged my own business.” 

Stephenson felt that the insinu- 
ation, that he — a 52-year-old who 
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has undergone two hip replace- 
ment surgeries and a total shoul- 
der replacement — caused the 
kind of damage done in the bur- 
glaries, was not only disrespectful, 
but also ludicrous. 

Unfounded suspicions that Ste- 
phenson was responsible for the 
damages and losses were the onset 
of a struggle that has now lasted 
eight months and forced Purple 
Heart to change its plans for open- 
ing its doors. 

For one, Stephenson has turned 
to Assemblyman Rob Bonta 
(D-Oakland), to assist him in filing 
a claim with the California State 
Insurance Commissioner. 

He says he’s excited to have 
Bonta’s expertise on his side. 

“He’s been one of the leading 
advocates at the state level, for 
the entire cannabis industry, in all 
matters,” Stephenson says, “and 
this insurance company has been 
negotiating in bad faith with me, 
amongst many other things.” 

Even as Stephenson renews his 
efforts to make his insurer pay 
up, he’s moving forward with a 
crowdfunding campaign to reopen 
Purple Heart by spring. But even 
crowdfunding platforms offer a 
certain amount of peril when can- 
nabis is the related cause. 

That’s why, according to Ste- 
phenson, he may have to raise 
funds that technically go towards 
something more GoFundMe ap- 
propriate. 

“Due to the laws concerning 
cannabis and banking, it’s impos- 
sible to crowdfund for cannabis 
businesses,’ Stephenson says. “So, 
I think it’s best for me to set up 
the crowdfund account under my 
name personally and ask for dona- 
tions to ‘Help Keith Stephenson 
Rebuild His Life.’ That should allow 
me to stay GoFundMe compliant.” 

Regardless of the fine print, 
what matters most is the figure 
Stephenson’s hoping to raise for 
Purple Heart: $2 million dollars. 

That figure, according to Ste- 
phenson, factors in his initial loss- 
es, the businesses’ debt, operation- 
al expenses, licensing, a plethora 








of insurance policies, and damages 
as well as the revenue Purple Heart 
has lost during its closure; over 
the past eight months, California’s 
cannabis industry has seen re- 
cord-breaking sales. 

It’s an aspect of the whole or- 
deal that certainly hasn’t been lost 
on Stephenson. 

“It’s extremely difficult, as I 
truly love working in the indus- 
try, he says, “so just that alone is 
tough. The other thing is that this 
entire ordeal has taken a mental, 
emotional, and financial toll on 
me. I’m optimistic that we will heal 
from these injuries and move for- 
ward. As far as the lost revenue, it 
is something we wish to recover at 
some point when we reopen.” 

Ultimately, he says, it’s not 
the money — though it certainly 
matters a lot if Purple Heart is to 
continue — but welcoming back 
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Oakland’s PurpleHeart StillHas a Pulse 





the faces that have long made the 
cannabis retailer a special space in 
the community. 

“The spirit of Purple Heart 
is positive, fun, engaging, Oak- 
land-based, with a Bay Area 
authentic legacy cannabis vibe,” 
Stephenson says. “The energy was 
absolutely phenomenal. When we 
reopen, we will be even better as 
we are resilient and we know that 
our customer base is looking for us 
to reopen. We will make lemonade 
out of the lemons we have been 
dealt.” 

To stay up-to-date on fund- 
raising efforts for Purple Heart, 
follow @purpleheartoakland on 
Instagram. 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @zackruskin 
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‘Came Down Different’ toggles between unexpected bursts of 


white squall with soft, catchy hooks. 


Recorded shortly before the pandemic hit, 
‘Came Down Different’ is the San Francisco 
band’s strongest showing yet. BY WILL REISMAN 


HEN THE FOUR members 
of Pardoner decamped to 
the studio in February of 
last year, they had little 
idea about that session’s fortu- 
itous timing. While the COVID-19 
pandemic was making headlines 
in China and other parts of the 
world, America was still naively 
indifferent to the perils posed by 
the virus. 

During a prolific two-day re- 
cording session, the San Francis- 
co-based indie rock band banged 
out the dozen songs that make up 
Came Down Different, their third al- 
bum, set to be released on May 12 
through Bar/None Records. A few 
weeks later, San Francisco entered 
into lockdown, and a few months 





after that, lead singer and guitarist 
Max Freeland moved to Vancou- 
ver, newly-married and looking for 
a change of scenery. 

“T don’t think any of us have 
really thought too much about it, 
but yeah there is a good chance 
this album wouldn’t have hap- 
pened if we didn’t get into the 
studio when we did,’ said Freeland. 
“I mean, we were all living in sepa- 
rate apartments and it wasn’t like 
we were in each other’s bubbles, so 
all getting together to record could 
have been dicey. I left in August for 
Vancouver. Who knows when or if 
we would have been able to make 
that album.” 

Although they had no idea about 
the stakes at hand, the dudes from 
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Pardoner pulled it off, and their 
fans will be glad they did. Harness- 
ing the same tetchy energy of their 
two previous albums — which vac- 
illated between righteous outrage 
and a loquacious, resigned apathy 
— Came Down Different is the 
band’s strongest effort to date. 

The album toggles between 
unexpected bursts of white squall 
with soft, catchy hooks. Listening 
to it can feel like the meds just 
wore off — or just kicked in. Either 
scenario is a treat. 

Last month, Pardoner released 
the album’s first single, “Donna 
Said,’ a slacker-rock anthem that 
crams about 10 different concepts 
into one catchy-as-hell tune. Kick- 
ing off with a tsunami of ear-blast- 
ing distortion that recalls the 
early work of Wavvves, the track 
quickly settles into a languorous, 
woozy pace, evoking DIY greats 
like Archers of Loaf and Pavement. 
Careful to not let you get too com- 
fortable, “Donna Said” is punctuat- 
ed by the occasional blast of Sonic 
Youth-inspired feedback. At the 
center of it all is Freeland’s disaf- 
fected yowl; when he sings, “I got 
feelings and guitar / I wanna trade 
them for cash,” the late-stage-capi- 
talist ennui is palpable. 

The lead single is already gaining 
national attention. Rolling Stone 
wrote up a glowing review in the 
publication’s regular “Song You 
Need To Know” feature and Under 
the Radar magazine helped premier 
the track with another ultra-posi- 
tive write-up. 

In many ways — beyond the im- 
probabilities of their serendipitous 
recording session — it is a pleas- 
ant surprise that Pardoner have 
been able to catch the attention 
of the likes of Rolling Stone and 
Under the Radar. After issuing their 
much-hyped debut, Uncontrollable 
Salvation on San Francisco’s vener- 
able Father/Daughter Records, the 
band’s follow-up album, Playin’ On 
A Cloud, was self-released to con- 
siderably less fanfare. The group 
also endured a lineup change, with 
bassist Will Mervau departing, a 
shift that was further complicated 
by Freeland’s decision to relocate. 

“I first moved to Vancouver in 
2019 for about five months, and 
that time, we definitely had a con- 





versation about if we were going 
to keep this going,” Freeland says. 
“We spoke about it a few times, 
and decided that it wasn’t undo- 
able, that it could still be a lot of 
fun, and that we still had a lot of 
songs left to write.” 

The band got a big boost when 
Colin Burris joined as the full-time 
bassist in 2019. He had toured 
with the group following Mervau’s 
departure, and his willingness to 
enlist helped solidify the project 
that had always centered on Free- 
land, guitarist Trey Flannigan and 
drummer River van den Berghe. 

“We had finished this tour and 
then pretty soon after Max had 
left for Vancouver for the first 
time, so I wasn't really sure if I was 
in the band or not,” Burris says. 
“Then I found out that the three 
of them had talked about keeping 
the band going and they asked me 
if | wanted to join and do another 
record. So that was really cool for 
me. After that, we had a really 
productive two-month session of 
writing music together.” 

Burris met Flannigan, Freeland 
and ven den Berghe when all four 
were enrolled at San Francisco 
State University, and the same fa- 
milial, conversational atmosphere 
that was pervasive throughout 
their first two albums is evident 
again on Came Down Different. 

Freeland generated the skel- 
etal frames for most songs, and 
the quartet worked together to 
flesh out those sketches, turning 
them into the jagged and winding 
finished products that appear on 
Came Down Different. Freeland 
takes lead vocals on most of the 
tracks, but Flannigan has a star- 
ring role on the standout track, 
“Tranquilizer” and the pair’s taste- 
ful guitar interplay throughout the 
record speaks to the band’s holistic 
approach to songcraft. 

Pardoner’s second single, 
“Spike,” which was released on 
March 3, is reflective of that ego- 
less, collaborative approach. Like 
“Donna Said,” the track ping-pongs 
from one approach to the next, 
ranging from sharp-cornered gui- 
tars ala Gang of Four to tumbling 
bass riffs to the occasional hyper 
fast-forward drum solo. Freeland 
screams, he mutters, and he drops 
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Pardoner Prepare New FullLength 


couplets like, “Give a man fish / he 
eats for the day / give a man two 
fish / he throws one away,” just 
one of the many wry comments 
on consumer culture that can be 
found on Came Down Different. 

“Spike” is a fun song from a 
fun band on an album full of 
fun tunes. Anyone who has seen 
Pardoner live or has been lucky 
enough to grab a beer with the 
guys can appreciate that, despite 
possessing otherworldly artistic 
skills, they don’t take themselves 
too seriously. That aura of levity is 
much needed now, particularly in 
San Francisco. 

The city has always had a can- 
tankerous, bipolar connection 
with musicians (amazing culture 
and arts, too-damn-high rents, 
on-again off-again relationships 
with the local government), and 
Pardoner seem to embody that 
dichotomy. When Freeland sings 
on “Bunny’s Taxi’ from Came Down 
Different, that the “Sun shines on 
San Francisco / like a light at the 
dentist’s office,” he hilariously 
captures the contradictions of this 
city — a sometimes beautiful place 
with a proud history of flying its 
freak flag that nonetheless has be- 
come ground zero for sterile tech 
culture. San Francisco is a better 
place when bands like Pardoner 
are holding up a mirror to show 
how ridiculous, confounding, and 
amazing this city can be. 

Freeland says he eventually 
plans to move back from Vancou- 
ver (whether that destination will 
be San Francisco is unclear) and 
Flannigan, Burris and ven den Ber- 
ghe say they have no immediate 
intentions of leaving the city. All 
four members are eager to tour 
and play live when pandemic re- 
strictions are lifted, so Pardoner 
shows could soon be in the offing. 

In the era of internet ubiquity, 
the notion of “local” is so dislo- 
cated from previous norms that 
it probably doesn’t matter where 
the guys from Pardoner eventually 
end up, but it would sure be nice 
to have them call San Francisco 
home. 


Will Reisman is a contributing writer for SF Weekly. 
© ©wreisman 
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SECONDS 


Gallery 16 is a longtime San Fran- 
cisco gallery that had to recently 
leave its Third Street location 
after its lease became too costly. 
Now, while the gallery looks for 

a new home, - it’s putting high- 
lights from its stable of artists on 
the ground-floor walls at Minne- 
sota Street Project, which means 
visitors get to see Rex Ray’s al- 
ways-striking mixed-media panels 
and David Hytone’s collage-like 
paintings that are head-shaking 
pastiches of distorted reality. 
These works — and the gallery it- 
self — deserve a more permanent 
home, but their temporary loca- 
tion is good news for now. 


Through March 27. Minnesota 
Street Project, 1275 Minnesota, S.F. 
Free. 415-243-0825, gallery16.com 


SAN FRANCISCO @ SINCE 1865 


Examiner 
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AS FAR AS YOU CAN, 
TELL THE TRUTH 














The Casemore Kirkeby gallery is 
exhibiting artists who have “un- 
ceasingly examined” hard truths, 
like Libby Black, Cameron Clay- 
born, and Suné Woods. That ap- 
plies to photographer Jim Gold- 
berg, whose image, Home of Boy 
who Died Trying to Get to Europe, 
Senegal, 2008, glimpses into the 
blemished room where that boy 
once walked. Raymond Saunders’ 
black door from the 1990s is full 
of symbolism, with paint splashes 
and occasional letters that hint at 
issues of race and culture. 


Through March 31. Casemore Kirke- 
by, 1275 Minnesota, S.F. Free with 


appointment. 415-243-0825, 
casemorekirkeby.com 
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IMAGINED 
MONUMENTS 








Here's one way to think of Sand- 
ow Birk’s series of large-scale 
imagined monuments: They’re ar- 
chitectural renderings and artistic 
social commentary emulating the 
spirit of Rachel Maddow, Stephen 
Colbert and other smart TV hosts. 
Colbert’s writers might come up 
with something like Birk’s Mon- 
ument to the Constitution of the 
United States, which skewers the 
amendments and their inherent 
hypocrisy — how they impose 
high moral values but, in practice, 
countenance military torture and 
other excessive actions in the U.S. 
and around the world. They’re 
worth a look in the aftermath of a 
presidency that abused democrat- 
ic norms, unfortunately making 
Birk’s work even more relevant. 


Through March 27. Minnesota 
Street Project, 1275 Minnesota, S.F. 
Free. 415-243-0825, 
sandowbirk.com 
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carpet, appliances, sofas, 
concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 


Lic.#526818 


PANoWisvalicula 


SF WEEKLY 
yANo [0] 1mm @ytststs)iilsye ise 


INDEPENDENT 
HAULERS 
$40 & UP HAUL 
Since 1988 
Lic/Insured 


Free Estimates 
A+ BBB Rating 


REACH 
MORE 
READERS 


650-738-9295 


www.sospainting.com 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


(650) 341-7482 


s{Ol@) aI \ (Cm |) Len 
COMMERICAL RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
690-343-6671 


HERNANDEZ ROOFING | | | 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 
Lic # 860945 \ 
CALL 415-640-7536 . 


Call 
415-359-2600 
or visit 
SFWeekly.com 


CONSTRUCTION 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 
Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 


419.730-1016 


Lic #861780 Insured/Bonded 


oan 5-359-2600 
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ROUND BARN 


SANTA 





ROSA 


* TOWNHOMES FROM THE $600,000s 
— * EXPANSIVE VIEWS 

i © DECKS AND PRIVATE COURTYARD 

- SOLAR INCLUDED 


© COMMUNITY POOL, SPA, CABANAS, PARKS, 
PLAYGROUND AND GARDEN 


| . . | ip f 
; ri | 
= =. 


7 





1,746-1,884 Sq. Ft. | 3-4 Bedrooms | 2.5-3.5 Baths 


RussianRiverLiving.com | 707-657-3353 | 208 Semillon Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 


Fiyvy oa 





All renderings, floor plans, and maps are concepts and are not intended to be an actual depiction of the buildings, fencing, walkways, driveways or landscaping. Walls, windows, porches and decks vary per ele- 
vation and lot location. In a continuing effort to meet consumer expectations, City Ventures the right to modify prices, floor plans, specifications, options and amenities without notice or obligation. Square footages 
shown are approximate. *Broker/agent must accompany and register their client(s) with the onsite sales team on their first visit to the community in order to be eligible for any broker referral fee. Please see your 
Sales Manager for details. ©2021 City Ventures. All rights reserved. DRE LIC # 01979736. (ey 


City Ventures 
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